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been published in the newspapers, and been received 
by ourselves, in which the existing state of the 
musical pitch in England is deplored, and a speedy 
remedy prayed for. Singers tell us that their voices 
are constantly strained beyond their legitimate 
powers ; physicians confirm this by their experience 
in the treatment of vocalists who have suffered from 
this cause ; violin players assure us that the growing 
tendency to sharpen occasions an undue tension 
of the strings (necessarily thin) which often causes 
them to snap ; and Mr. Manns, in a letter which we 
have already quoted from, boldly asserts that " con- 
ductors hesitate to perform the monumental choral 
works of the great masters of the whole of the 
eighteenth, and the greater part of the first-half of 
the present century." It is obvious, therefore, that 
the letter of Mr. Reeves was the one thing wanting 
to introduce a reform, the desirability of which had 
been silently admitted for years ; and when we know 
that many of the works, even of Mozart and 
Beethoven are, in England, approached with terror 
by all engaged in their interpretation, there can be 
little doubt that the sooner the change is made the 
better, both for art and artists. The firm establish- 
ment of the French pitch is now the grand point to 
be gained ; no compromise should be made ; for any 
variation of the diapason normal would be again 
ignoring the question of the absolute necessity of 
uniformity ; and, by fixing a third pitch, not only 
virtually challenging a decision which has been ar- 
rived at by the most eminent men at the French 
conference, but compelling Continental artists who 
visit us to submit to a mere national caprice. In 
urging the adoption of this diapason, however, let 
us hope that in future the conductor may be all- 
powerful. It has been too much the custom for 
instrumentalists to tune to each other, and not to 
a fixed pitch given by the conductor ; it therefore 
often happens, that at the end of the first part of a 
concert, the wind instruments (sharpened by the 
breath) bring up the strings to their standard ; and 
thus the pitch of the whole orchestra is elevated. 
The conductor should declare the normal diapason 
at starting; and when an opportunity occurs, he 
should see that all the players agree with it, instead 
of leaving them to settle the matter amongst them- 
selves. Once establish this law, and instrumental 
ists will be the kind friends, instead' of the bitter 
enemies, of vocalists ; for as the conductor's pitch 
would reign with despotic sway, tuning may, for the 
first time, mean flattening, as well as sharpening. 

In conclusion, we sincerely hope that all persons 
interested in the question may give up small points 
of difference for the sake of unanimity. The French 
diapason has been fixed upon after mature delibera- 
tion ; and has been proved to be essentially a prac- 
tical one. Be it remembered, then, that in adopting 
it we not only have an excellent working standard 
pitch, but we set a worthy example to other nations 
which may still remain in a state of uncertainty 
upon the subject. Such a bond of brotherhood is 
worth striving for. As we have said in our opening 
remarks, the signs by which the art is expressed are 
intelligible alike to all the world : let then the prac- 
tical exposition of these signs be equally agreed 
upon ; for, although the confusion of tongues may 
have placed a barrier between man and man, music 
— which has ever been, and ever will be, the gentle 
medium between man and his Creator — should at 
least be an universal language. 



MADAME POLKO'S REMINISCENCES OF 
FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 
Messes. Longmans have here contributed one more 
to the many interesting works lately issued by them 
in connection with the career of this composer. Were 
it possible to add to the high estimate already formed 
of Mendelssohn the man, apart from Mendelssohn the 
artist, this book — the graceful tribute of one of his 
most ardent admirers — would certainly do much 
towards effecting this object. It is true that Madame 
Polko, fascinated as she was in her youthful days 
by a genius so brilliant, and a nature so pure and 
gentle, writes of Mendelssohn as an enthusiast ; but 
her reminiscences include so many incidents in which 
others bore a conspicuous part, that we have indis- 
putable proofs of the esteem in which he was held by 
all who were intimately acquainted with him. It is, 
indeed, interesting to read how, as a boy of fifteen, 
when Moscheles (then scarcely thirty years of age) 
gave his first concert in Berlin, he listened with 
breathless excitement to the comparatively mature 
composer's E flat major concerto. How, at a supper 
party at his father's house after the concert (where, 
besides Moscheles, Hummel, Berger, Zelter, and 
other celebrities were present) the " handsome boy in 
a jacket" stood motionless beside the piano, whilst 
Hummel and Moscheles were performing ; and then, 
on being pressed to play himself, how he burst into 
tears and rushed from the room. The sensitive nature 
of his youthful pupil could scarcely have been suffi- 
ciently evident to the somewhat stern Zelter, or he 
would hardly have met the boy's imploring looks by 
again requesting him to play ; still less could he have 
wounded his feelings by exclaiming, — " What on 
earth is the matter with you, boy ? Are you going 
to show the white feather, after playing fearlessly in 
grand concerts, and before our Gbthe, in Weimar ? 
What must I write to him about you ? — that you 
have become a poltroon?" Tears, indeed, could be 
the only reply to such an uncouth rebuff . Moscheles 
must have been somewhat surprised when, after 
becoming instructor to the young Felix, at the 
earnest request of his mother, he heard him, two days 
after the memorable supper-party we have mentioned, 
play the E flat concerto which had so delighted him 
at the concert, with all the fire, impetuosity, and 
musical feeling of a finished artist. The intellectual 
training of Mendelssohn must have been materially 
aided by his constant intercourse with men of the 
highest mark in science, art, and literature. At his 
own home not only was found that life of love and 
peace which springs spontaneously from a mutual 
family affection, but he was surrounded by a constant 
atmosphere of intellect ; music, of course, forming a 
principal part in the delightful meetings continually 
taking place ; but conversation, lifted far above the 
dead level of ordinary " society," invariably reigning 
supreme. When Mendelssohn left this happy home, 
with his father, to seek the valuable counsel of 
Cherubini, in Paris, there can be little doubt that he 
carried with him a mind so cultivated to the appre- 
ciation of all that was high and noble, that the 
debasing influences of the world could have little or 
no effect upon his character. The journey of the 
young composer to Scotland, with his dear friend 
Klingeman, was an event which he always looked 
back to with the utmost pleasure ; and were it not 
that it might be considered a violation of a sacred 
trust, we should be glad if those letters, so full of 
youthful enthusiasm, which he wrote to Moscheles on 
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his return to Berlin, could be given to the world. 
Once more at home, Mendelssohn was of course urged 
by his family to recount over and over again the 
events of his journey ; but as he always preferred to 
speak in music, his descriptions generally ended by 
his seating himself at the pianoforte, and with his 
fingers reproducing those impressions for the due 
expression of which words appeared to him too feeble. 
On one of these occasions the legend of Fingal's Cave 
was spoken of. " Describe the fairy to us," said 
Kebecca ; while Fanny playfully added, " But it 
must be a long detailed story to make us comprehend 
how and when it all occurred." On which Felix 
answered, — "The legend cannot be described by 
commonplace words, and you know that I am no poet, 
so I will play it over to you, and then you can tell 
me afterwards whether you saw and understood it all 
thoroughly." Thus was produced the wonderfully 
imaginative overture to the Hebrides. 

The letters in which the young composer describes 
his thoughts and feelings, as well as poor words 
would allow, during his travels in Italy and Switzer- 
land, are now common property; and it is an un- 
doubted sign of the interest felt in all that relates to 
Mendelssohn by an English public, that these letters, 
in their translated form, have been most extensively 
read in this country. Letters such as these, however, 
are written in those comparatively calm moments 
when the enthusiasm called up by the wonders of 
nature and art has partially subsided ; and it is only, 
therefore, by those persons who have been in intimate 
communication with Mendelssohn that his true mental 
photograph can be handed down to posterity. It is 
with this feeling that we welcome these reminiscences 
of Madame Polko ; for in them we find so many little 
incidents connected not only with the artistic, but 
with the domestic daily life of the composer, that we 
seem to be actually living in close companionship with 
him. In the hospitable and intellectual family of 
W — , Mendelssohn spent much of his time ; and the 
charming fresh voices of the two young daughters of 
bis host inspired the composer, perhaps almost un- 
consciously, with many of his most beautiful songs. 
"Those evenings," writes Madame Polko, "in the 
society of the W — family were Felix's greatest 
recreation and refreshment. When Ferdinand and 
the girls sang, Felix played with Kietz. the dis- 
tinguished violoncello player, or extemporised before 
this select circle so beautifully on themes he had just 
heard, that he enchanted every one, young and old. 
There, too, they played at forfeits, when Mendelssohn 
always seemed the merriest and most childlike of 
them all. Those who saw him flying about, dancing 
so gaily with young girls and married women, or with 
bandaged eyes guessing who touched him, and 
laughing amid all the confusion of merry voices, 
could scarcely realise that a few hours later this very 
same man — his thoughts as far removed from this 
mirthful scene as the heavens from the earth — his 
head bent over the text of St. Paul, just received 
from his friend Pastor Schubring, was writing down 
those sublime melodies destined to flash through the 
world like rays of light." 

Madame Polko's personal recollections of Mendels- 
sohn date from the first appearance of the eminent 
contralto singer, Sophie Schloss. She relates that, 
walking on the Promenade at Leipzig, she was 
startled by her father saying to her, " Look ! here 
comes Mendelssohn and his wife." Of course this 



life, as she had but just left school, and Leipzig was 
then ringing with the praises of the young composer. 
Her adoration of Mendelssohn increased with her 
years ; and she gives many conclusive proofs of his 
gentle and kind nature, as evidenced by his encou- 
raging treatment of all young and inexperienced ar- 
tists with whom he was brought personally in contact. 
Speaking of his playing, she says : " Even now, in 
some compositions that I had the good fortune to hear 
played by Mendelssohn, my spirit seems, when others 
are playing them to me, to hear distinctly him, and 
him alone, for no other hand can efface the impression 
I received from his execution of particular melodies, 
and more especially some of his 'Songs without 
words' ; so at length my physical ear seems to hear 
those very tones once more." That the artist — what- 
ever may be the art through which he speaks to the 
world — is by nature sympathetic with all intellectual 
progress, in whatever form it may appear, seems to 
be no more admitted as a rule in Germany than it is 
in this country. Speaking of Mendelssohn, Madame 
Polko says: "He could be very irritable when 
people thought they were bound to converse with him 
exclusively about music; in the same way that 
nothing is more depressing to an author than to make 
his works the incessant topic of conversation. ' As 
if I were incapable of talking on any other subject 
than my profession,' said he, sometimes, with amusing 
indignation.'" We should be glad if these words 
could sink deeply into the heart of a certain English 
writer, who has latterly, in the pages of a magazine, 
shown that literary men are as ignorant of musicians 
as they usually are of music. 

Our limited space prevents our making further 
extracts from a volume which, as we have already 
said, has afforded us much pleasure. Madame 
Polko's reminiscences are followed by some interesting 
letters of Mendelssohn, never before published, 
amongst which will be found three written to Mr. 
Brewer, the Secretary of the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
on the subject of the first performance of Elijah, and 
one to Mr. Alfred Novello, written in English. The 
work is well translated by Lady Wallace ; and is 
rendered doubly valuable by an excellent and life-like 
portrait of Mendelssohn. 



GENOA. 

Maestko Lavagnino's Seventh Concert of the present 
;eason, consisted of a selection from the works of the 
ancient Italian Composers : comprising two tine old Gre- 
gorian chants, "Iste Confessor" and "0 Filii"; Pales- 
trina's " O bone Jesu;" Michael d'Este's Madrigal, " How 
merrily we live ;" Stradeila's sacred air, " Pieta, Signore;" 
Converso's Madrigal, " When all alone ;" Salvator Eosa's 
two graceful canzonets, " Star vicino a colei" and " Vado 
benspesso;" Corelli's pianoforte Concerto, " La Nativita ;" 
Scarlatti's" Aria per Pianoforte ;"Clari's two-part Madrigal, 
" Cantando un di ;" Buononcini's Arietta, " Per la gloria 
d'adorarvi ;" Gastoldi's Ballata, " Viver lieto voglio ;" 
one of dementi's Pianoforte Sonatas; Lotti's Arietta, 
" Pur mi dicesti;" Cimarosa's buffo duet, " Se fiato in corpo 
avete;" and Martini's comic chorus, " Vadasivia di qua." 

This revival of pieces, all selected from the great Italian 
school of Art was — strange to say — peculiarly a novelty 
in Italy, and created a special interest in Genoa. Modern 
lovers of music, among Italians, are scarcely cognizant of 
the treasures that exist in their own national composers 
of by-gone times ; they are vaguely proud of the great 
musicians' names belonging to Italy, but they hardly know 
Palestrina's works from Clari's, Leonardo Leo's, or Mar- 
cello's from Padre Martini's, having never heard a note 



meeting was, to her, one of the greatest events of her | of either. A performance, therefore, introducing modern 



